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Statistical Account of the Constitution and Operation of the Criminal 
Courts of the Metropolis. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Barrister- 
at Law, Honorary Secretary. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th April, 1846.] 

The most ancient offices, purely of police, now existing in the 
metropolis, are undoubtedly those of the coroner of the city, and 
the coroners of the several counties into which the metropolis and its 
suburbs extend. The coroner for the city receives his appointment 
from the Common Council, and is sworn in by the Court of Aldermen 
on his first election. He is generally an attorney; and latterly has 
been also clerk to the sitting magistrates at Guildhall. He is coroner 
for both the city and Sonthwark. 

Some inhabitants of Southwark, at the time of a recent vacancy, 
petitioned the Common Council that a separate coroner might be 
appointed for Southwark; the petition was referred to a committee, 
but not complied with. From another quarter there was a petition 
that the person to be appointed might be a medical man; and the 
opponent of the present officer was a physician, who had published 
some discussions on Forensic Medicine, and who was afterwards pro- 
fessor of that science at University College. 

The Common Council have been accustomed to appoint the city 
solicitor to be deputy-coroner, in the absence or default of the prin- 
cipal; but the legal effect of this is, to say the least, subject to very 
great doubts. 

The coroner executes the usual functions of a coroner in the city 
of London, and throughout the municipal borough of Southwark, 
including the Temple, Whitefriars, and both the St. Bartholomews, 
but not the Clink or Ely Place. He does not, however, in Southwark, 
execute writs in which the sheriff of the county is interested. If a 
cause occurred, in which the bailiff of Southwark was interested, the 
writ would be executed by the coroner. As coroner, he has to attend 
the Old Bailey Sessions and the Surrey Assizes. 

The river Thames is within the coroner's jurisdiction on the London 
and Southwark sides of the middle of the stream, so far respectively as 
they are opposite to the territory of the city of London and the borough of 
Southwark*-. 

His fees and allowances, in 1833, amounted to 258l. 13s., of which 

* Report of the Corporation Commissioners, pp. 45, 88. 
VOL. IX. PART IV. V 
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all but 7s. was derived from the city's cash*. In 1842, liowevor, the 
total expenses of this office drew the sum of 924/. 2»-. 8(/. from the 
city's cash, in great part owing to the Corporation being called upon to 
reimburse the coroner in the expenses (amounting to 5281. 5s. 8d.) 
incurred by him under 1 Vic. c. 68; his own fees amounting in the 
year ending 29th September, 1842, to only 395/. 17«. The increased 
charge of this office has indeed emboldened the Corporation to talk of 
levying a county rate upon the city to meet it ! 

City Police Courts, 

The aldermen, moulded into modem justices of the peace, next 
prefer their claim to be regarded as the police-magistrates of the city, 
which, at least in theory, they actually are. The Recorder, though 
likewise a justice of the peace, is fully occupied with his judicial 
functions. The aldermen all act as police-magistrates, bnt the one 
who is, for the time being, Lord Mayor, alone sits daily. His duties 
as a magistrate of police are by far the most onerous of all which he 
has to discharge, tiiough by no means the most expensive. 

" The whole of the city is divided into two parts, by a line passing 
nearly north and south, through Queen Street and King Street. Ail 
cases requiring the interference of a justice, which occur to the east- 
ward of this line, are brought before the Lord Mayor, who sits for the 
purpose daily (with the exception of some occasional relief by other 
aldermen) at the Justice Room in the Mansion House. If a second 
magistrate be required from the nature of the business, he must be 
sent for: this can generally be done without much delay; but it seems 
to us that an arrangement might be made securing regular attendance 
in such cases. With respect to such cases as require the presence of 
two magistrates, the sitting alderman at Guildhall is requested to 
attend at the Mansion House, twice in the week, to assist the Lord 
Mayor in disposing of them. The cases to the westward, which we 
believe to be more numerous than the others, are referred to the sitting 
aldermen at Guildhall. Sometimes, when the Lord Mayor is pre- 
vented by other public business from attending at the Justice Room in 
the Mansion House, cases are transferred from thence to Guildhall, 
and heard by the magistrate sitting there. A considerable part 
of the duty connected with this department arises from private appli- 
cations, which are continually made to the Lord Mayor, to act as arbi- 
trator and adviser. These applications, though they do not fall 
within the province of the Mayor's legal authority, are very common, 
and occupy a part of his time which has been estimated at from half 
an hour to an hour every day. There appears to have existed anciently 
something in the nature of a jurisdiction of reconcilement in the city, 
in which the last-mentioned practice probably originated. Such cases 
are usually heard before the daily sittings in the Justice Room, which 
commence at noon, and last about three hourst." 

" By Stat. 43 Eliz. c. 2, § 8, the alderman of every ward may, in 
his ward, transact such business as requires two magistrates in other 

* Report of the Revenue Committee of the Common Council in 1836; Returns 
of Officers, Nos. 22 and 77. 

t Report of the Corporation Commissioners, p. 77. 
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cases. This is not much acted upon. The functions of the aldermen, 
in their several wards, embrace a general superintendence of the police 
and internal regulations of the ward, and the duty of presiding at the 
Wardmotes. All this class of duties, however, except the presiding 
on St. Thomas's-day at the Wardmote, may be executed by the 
deputy, and is so in the greater number of cases. But the practice of 
the different wards is various"'." 

The labours of the aldermen as sitting-magistrates are nearly con- 
fined to the attendance at the Guildhall, in rotation. Two are in 
attendance every Saturday; and under the recent statute for the regu- 
lation of the police courts of the metropolis, (2 & 3 Vic. c. 84,) any 
two aldermen in London are invested, in addition to their ancient 
authority, with all the powers given to each of the police-magistrates 
without the limits of the city. 

The mayor, and all aldermen who have passed the chair, are justices 
of Southwark, by the charter of Edward VI. This containing, how- 
ever, no non intromittant clause, the county magistrates of Surrey have 
concurrent jurisdiction. Indeed, until 1814, the whole of the business 
was transacted by the county justices. This occasioned repeated 
petitions to the Common Council, and a Committee of that body 
having presented a report in 1814, an arrangement was made by which 
two of the qualified aldermen were made acting magistrates for South- 
wark, under the name of Justices of the Bridge Ward. Their appoint- 
ment was,in form merely a request to act, made by the Court of Aldermen ; 
and they received 400/. per annum each, in consideration of which 
they alternately attended for a week together, on every day in the 
week, at the Town Hall in Southwark. The business ordinarily lasted 
three hours; and latterly there was one day in every week upon which 
they arranged to be both in attendance, for the transaction of business 
requiring the presence of two magistrates, as now at the Guildhall on 
Saturdays. 

After the institution of the new police, however, and the passing 
of the recent statutes which regulate the police courts of the metro- 
polis, it was found that the aldermen acting at the Town Hall in 
Southwark had no right to act in the case of summary convictions, 
under 2 & 3 Vic, c. 47, § 76; and that (inasmuch as all summonses 
and warrants to be issued in any criminal proceedings in the metropo- 
litan police district, which has included Southwark from the first, 
must be executed by the constables of the metropolitan police force) 
their powers to act effectively as magistrates out of sessions, in cri- 
minal proceedings, was virtually taken away, although there still 
remained a right to act as justices of the peace in sessions, in cases 
respecting the poor laws, or in civil matterst. 

Under these circumstances, as it appeared that the attendance of a 
magistrate at the Town Hall in Southwark could be discontinued 
without prejudice to the rights and privileges which the Corporation 
enjoy under their various charters, it was determined forthwith to 
abolish the office of Justices of the Bridge Ward, and close the police 
court at the Town Hall. Southwark is now, therefore, as exclusively 

* Report of the Corporation Commissioners, p. 77. 

t Opinions of Attorney and Solicitor-General, the City Law Officers, and Sir 
WUliam FoUett, Minutes of Common Council, p. 179. 
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under the charge of the metropolitan police-magistrates (being included 
within the Union Hall districts), as it is exclusively under flie charge 
of the Metropolitan Commissioners for the administrative purposes of 
police. 

Attached to the justice-room at the Mansion House, and to the 
justice-room at the Guildhall, are a clerk and assistant-clerk, appointed 
during pleasure by the Court of Aldermen. The clerk of each justice- 
room executes the ordinary functions of a magistrate's clerk, except 
that he leaves parish business and a few other duties, such as the 
taking of recognizances to keep the peace, and the making out of 
commitments on summary conviction, to his assistant. In attend- 
ance on the salaried justices in Southwark, there was also a paid 
clerk, — so long as their jurisdiction was exercised, — disposing of doubt- 
ful cases by a summary conviction, and sending only those of certain 
guilt for the larger penalties of the higher court. The misgiving of 
the Common Council as to the character of police justice in the city, 
is shown by their recommendation to the Government, on occasion of 
the inquiries of the Corporation Commissioners, " that the aldermen 
should not be justices until they have served the ofi&ce of sheriff. 
Some farther insight into the character of the city police courts vrill 
be derived from comparison with those of the rest of the metropolis. 

The amount of fees, fines, and penalties levied and received in 
1835, at the Mansion House was 449^. 5s. 4d., and at the Guildhall, 
and in the Police Committee of Aldermen, 486/. 10s. 2d., of which 
sums the amounts received in fees, 409/. 15s. 4d., and 222/. 7s. 8d. 
were paid into the city's cash, the fines being applied as directed by 
the Acts of Parliament under which they were leided, with the ex- 
ception of 39/. 19s. 6d. to a police relief fundt. 

The total charged in the City accounts for 1842, under the head of 
Magistracy and Police, amounts to 17,898/. 6s. 5d., but of this sum 
10,047/. 18s. was expended on the police, and 1,326/. 5s. 6d. is the 
charge for marshals and marshalmen; the remainder, therefore, 
6,514/. 2s. lid. is the actual charge for the justice-rooms at the 
Mansion House and Gxiildhall, which includes 1,416/. lis. 3d. paid to 
the City Solicitor, on account of business under the directions of the 
Court of Aldermen, in respect of magistracy and police, and 
2,642/. Os. 6d. to the churchwardens and overseers of the several 
parishes in the City of London, for expenses in removing Scotch 
and Irish paupers, under 3rd and 4th William IV., c. 40, per order 
of Sessions. 

Metropolitan Police Courts. 

In its magistracy, as in its police, the city was greatly iu advance 
of the rest of the metropolis until a very recent period. The charter 
of the 23rd of Henry VI. and 20th of Henry VII., give power to the 
mayor to name to the chancellor two aldermen to be justices of peace, 
one for Southwark and the other for Middlesex. As late as 1678 he 
seems to have presented justices for Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, 
and the Liberty of Westminster. This was apparently the last in- 

* Resolutions of the 16th of June, 1836, No. 13. 
t Parliamentary Paper, Sess. 1836, No. 323. 
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stance of the exertion of this privilege on the part of the mayor*. 
Beyond the limits of the City and the Borough there were, therefore, in 
the metropolis, until near the close of the last century, no acting 
magistrates but those named in the ordinary commissions of the 
several contiguous counties, of the narrow Liberty of the Tower, and 
of the City and Liberties of "Westminster, in which latter, however, 
the county magistrates of Middlesex were not excluded from exercising 
a concurrent jurisdiction. In the days of trading justices and blood- 
money thief-takers, the city must, therefore, have presented a most 
favourable contrast to the rest of the metropolis. But the disorders 
of the metropolis having become such as the Government could 
no longer permit, limited boards of stipendiary magistrates were 
created, possessing a jurisdiction concurrent with that of the magis- 
trates of "Westminster, of the Tower, and of the county magistrates in 
Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, and Kent. That of Bow-street was first 
established; seven others in 1792, and the Thames Police Office in 
1800. Two others in the eastern and in the western suburbs of the 
metropolis have recently been added. A succession of statutes have been 
passed for their regulation; and those by which they are at present go- 
verned are the 2nd and 3rd Vict., c. 71, and 3rd and 4th Vict., c. 84. 
By these statutes Her Majesty in Council is empowered, from 
time to time, to extend and alter the districts of the police courts of 
the metropolis, so that they be confined vyithin the limits of the metro- 
politan police, and to appoint any number not exceeding twenty-seven 
magistrates, who must be barristers of seven years' standing, or of 
four years' standing above, and three under the bar, as special pleaders. 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department is to appoint the 
requisite clerks, ushers, door-keepers, and messengers ; and the receiver 
of the metropolitan police is to act as receiver for these courts. The 
salary of the magistrates is not to exceed 1,200^., that of the chief 
clerks 500^., or that of the second clerk of each court 300/.; the 
expenses of all the establishments being defrayed out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. The magistrates are to attend from ten in the morning 
until five in the afternoon ; and one of them may perform any act 
directed to be done by more than one justice, except at petty sessions. 
The magistrates are to meet quarterly, to report to the Secretary of 
State, who may make rules for conducting the business of the several 
courts. Process in respect of any matters arising within the metropo- 
litan police district need not be endorsed. Persons not appearing on 
summons may be brought up by warrant, or warrant may be first 
issued. The magistrates may enforce the attendance of witnesses. 
Extensive powers are given in searching for and restoring stolen goods, 
and the proceeds of those unclaimed are to go to the receiver. The 
magistrates may award costs on hearing charges, and order amends for 
frivolous informations. They may also reduce the share of penalties to 
informers, and mitigate them to any extent, except when they are 
imposed by revenue laws, where the concurrenoe of the Commissioners 
of Customs, Excise, or Stamps is required. Enlarged powers are 
given to remand prisoners, or enlarge them on recognizance. Disputes 
afeout wages for labour done by bargemen, lightermen, watermen, 
ballastmen, (excppt Trinity ballastmen,) coal-vmippers, coal-porters 

* Report of Corporation Commissioners, p. 77. 
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sailors, lumpers, riggers, shipwrights, caulkers, or other labourers who 
work for hire on the Thames or its shores and their employers, may- 
be determined by the police-magistrates, provided the sum in question 
does not exceed bl. Power is also given to order compensation for 
wilful damage by tenants ; to deal summarily with cases of oppressive 
distresses; to order the delivery of goods unlawfully detained from their 
owners; and to order the cleansing of any house in a dangerously 
filthy state. No other justice than a police-magistrate is to take fees 
within the police district, under a penalty of 100^., and the fees taken 
by the police-magistrates on process are fixed. Proceedings on in- 
formation are regulated, and the fees, with the produce of certain 
penalties and forfeitures, are to be paid quarterly by each court to the 
receiver. An appeal to the quarter sessions is given in all cases where 
a fine above 3^., or imprisonment for more than one month, is awarded. 
Any two justices within the city of London, or any two justices in 
petty sessions within the metropolitan police district, but without the 
limits assigned to the metropolitan police courts, may act with the 
authority of a police-magistrate under these statutes. An appeal is 
given to the police-magistrates froin proceedings of leet courts, con- 
cerning weights and measures. The 2nd and 3rd Vict., c. 71 , is to be 
construed with the previous Police Act of the same year, c. 47. •■ 

Under these statutes the judicial police establishment of the 
metropolis (exclusive of those of the city of London) consists of the 
following courts : — 



Bow Street, Covent Garden 

Queen Square, Westminster 

Great MarlboroughStreet, Westminster 

High Street, Marylebone 

Clerkenwell, King's Cross 

Worship Street, Shoreditch 



Lambeth Street, Whitechapel 
Thames Police Court, Arthur Square, 

Stepney 
Union Street, Southwark 
Greenwich and Woolwich, jointly. 
Hammersmith and Wandsworth, jointly. 



The two latter are recently instituted. Bow Street is the head 
court, and is presided over by the chief police magistrate, who sits at 
that court in addition to two other magistrates. 

The regular establishment of the police courts consists of 



2 Magisti-ates who sit on alternate 

days 
2 Clerks 



2 Ushers 

1 Door and Office-keeper, and 

1 Gaoler 



To the Greenwich and Woolwich police courts one establishment 
only is appointed; the magistrate sitting in the forenoon at Greenwich, 
and after two o'clock at Woolwich. The same arrangement is made 
with respect to Hammersmith and Wandsworth. 

The expenses of these establishments, in the year 1842, including 
all charges connected with the buildings, repairs, furniture, &c., and 
above 4,000^. for the superannuation of magistrates and ofiicers, 
amounted to 45,500^. ; but the amount of fines and fees received 
exceeded 9,800^., and was paid in diminution of the cost to the 
public. 

The limits of the several districts attached to each police oflice are 
fixed by an Order in Council of November 10, 1840, amended by one 
of February 5, 1841, and by another of December 10, 1842; all pub- 
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lished in tlie London Gazette. They are fully described in a preceding 
volume of the Statistical Journal, (vol. vii. p. 124.) 

The cases for summary conviction heard at the same offices in 1838 
amounted to 44,439, of •which 5,739 were heard at Bow Street, 5,749 
at Queen Square, 6,124 at Marlborough Street, 4,556 at Marylebone, 
4,097 at Hatton Garden, 5,658 at Worship Street, 2,898 at White- 
chapel, 6,945 at Union Hall, and 2,673 at the Thames Police Office. 
Tliese cases involved 48,742 individuals. Of the 11,761 committed, of 
that number 6,181 were to the House of Correction in Cold Bath 
Fields, 1,674 to that at Brixton, 3,372 to the Westminster Bridewell, 
and 534 to other prisons*. 

The number of cases of a character demanding reference to a jury, 
heard at the nine metropolitan police covirts in 1838, before the exten- 
sion of the police district, was 19,801, involving 23,060 persons ; of 
which number 14,820 were discharged, 1,843 bailed, 134 bailed for 
trial, 3,312 committed for want of sureties, and 2,951 committed for 
trial J 2,077 of the committals being to Newgate, 2,120 to the New 
Prison at Clerkenwell, 1,074 to the Westminster Bridewell, 987 to 
Horsemonger Lane gaol, and 5 to other prisons. Of the above 19,801 
cases, 2,021 were heard at Bow Street, 1,787 at Queen Square, 1,703 
at Marlborough Street, 2,824 at Marylebone, 2,772 at Hatton Garden, 
2,442 at Worship Street, 2,380 at Whitechapel, 3,057 at Union Hall, 
and 815 at the Thames Police Office. 

It is difficult to find any means of comparison between the metro- 
politan police courts and those of the city, so silent are the latter. In 
1835 a return was made to the House of Commons of the amount of 
fees and penalties levied and received in each of the metropolitan police 
courts ; and compared with a like statement concerning the city courts, 
already given, this will affiard some test of the comparative amount of 
business transacted in them. 

£ s. d. 

Bow Street 1,528 16 4 

Marlborough Street 1,040 3 

Queen Square 1,007 12 11 

Hatton Garden 1,112 3 9 

Worship Street 804 6 11 

Whitechapel 799 4 

Marylebone 1,025 7 1 

Union Hall 1,312 17 2 

Thames Police 753 6 10 

Total Amount in 1835 J9,383 18 

Of the above sum 1,006Z. 13*. Qd., being the amount levied for 
assaults on police-constables, was paid to the Receiver of the Metro- 
politan Police, who gave credit for it in his Police Accounts; and the 
remainder was paid to the Receiver of the Nine Police OfiSces ; and 
applied by him m the payment of the expenses of the several offices. 

It would thus appear that the cumbrous machinery of the two city 
offices is all employed to perform less than the average business of one 
of the other metropolitan police offices. As for a comparison by popu- 
lation, this is scarcely possible ; for not only does the police business 

* See also post. p. 303. 
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vary much with the character and locality of the population, but the 
difficulty of finding county magistrates at home and at leisure compels 
the police to bring before the neighbouring police-magistrates the 
business of all the parishes lying next beyond the proper outer boun- 
dary of their jurisdiction, as above defined, which is nearly coin- 
cident with that of the original police district of the metropolis; offen- 
ders in the more remote circuit of the new metropolitan police district 
being alone taken before the county magistrates. 

Neither can a comparison of expense be well instituted ; but it is 
quite obvious that the eleven establishments without the city, costing 
little more than 3,000^. per annum each (net), are infinitely more 
economical than the two police courts of the city combined, to obtain 
the actual cost of which we have to add, to the preceding statements, 
rents and office-expenses defrayed from other sources, and a certain 
share of the emoluments of the mayoralty and the advantages derivable 
from the aldermanship. 

Position of the Police Courts and Recent Improvements in tJiem. 

Our estimate of the nature of metropolitan police justice will be 
rendered more correct by referring to the admirable description of the 
position and duties of a police magistrate given by Mr. Murray, late one 
of the magistrates of Union Hall, to the Commons' Police Committee 
of 1884. 

" It is obvious," he observes, " that these district courts, sitting 
daily, open to all classes of a thickly peopled metropolis, and entertain- 
ing every possible case incident to vice, misery, and passion, are calcu- 
lated to exert a considerable influence on public conduct, differing in 
its extent and effects in a great degree according to the estimation in 
which these tribunals are held. It is equally clear that they are not at 
present as highly estimated as is consistent with the benefits they may 
be capable of conferring. Casual or reluctant visitors are not judges 
of the nature and amount of a police magistrate's business, of the many 
cases of deep interest which crowd upon his attention, the constant 
demands upon his experience, the frequent trials of his patience, and 
the repeated calls npon his knowledge of human nature. The value of 
his office does not consist more in the strict legal performance of his 
judicial and administrative duties than in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, and in the considerate application of the principles and feelings 
of humanity, as an adviser, an arbitrator, and a mediator. The hearing 
at a police office may in some instances, especially to the young and 
misguided, be the opening of new views of life and new rules of con- 
duct. There is scarcely a conceivable case arising, particularly among 
the lower orders, which may not immediately or indirectly come under 
the notice of the police offices. It is most important, therefore, that 
every means should be adopted for upholding their reputation, and so 
extending and increasing their moral influence*." 

It was resolved by the Commons' Committee of 1838 " that it 
would tend to a more satisfactory administration of justice if police- 
magistrates were called upon to execute such duties only as are of a 
judicial character, and if all duties of an executive nature were com- 

* Report of Committee of 1834 on the Police of the Metropolis, p. 18. 
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mitted to tlie charge of the metropolitan poh'ce force." And we have 
seen that in the recent enactments this recommendation has heen carried 
out to the fullest extent ; in fact, to an extent in appearance much greater 
than the actual functions of the magistracy and the police will ever really 
permit*. It will be observed, however, that two city magistrates are 
required to exercise the powers given to any one metropolitan police- 
magistrate by the recent statutes ; a provision which (just the reverse 
of that ancient privilege embodied in the statute of the 43rd Elizabeth, 
c. 2, by which every alderman in his ward may exercise singly the 
powers everywhere else entrusted only to two magistrates,) marks 
strongly the decline of the city magistracy in general estimation. 

The like favour has not, however, been shown to the recommenda- 
tions to give " power to police-justices to hear and determine sum- 
marily all cases of simple larceny and stealing from the person without 
violence, when the value of the property does not exceed 40s., subject 
to an appeal of the same description as that provided in the 7th and 
8th George IV., c. 29, 30." 

And there is another important recommendation of the Committee, 
which the provision for settling disputes about wages of workmen on 
the river does but approach, apparently in deference to the violence 
which these rude men might otherwise be tempted to exert ; while the 
more peaceably di^osed are still left without civil redress. It is the 
same in substance with a proposition of Mr. Fielding before the 
Police Committee of 1816, and the grounds of it were admirably 
explained by Mr. Murray, late one of the magistrates of Union 
Hall, whose evidence before the Committee of 1834 has already been 
quoted. 

" "We are continually called upon," states this gentleman, " to assist 
poor persons in the recovery of property of trifling amount, alleged to 
be unlawfully withheld from them. In these cases, unless any offence 
is incidentally involved, we have no legal right to interfere ; but we 
find it extremely useful to affect a jurisdiction which we do not really 
possess. We grant a summons to show cause why the goods are 
detained. If the party summoned refuses to attend, we can go no 
further ; but in many cases the party attends, and then by the exercise 
of a little management we are generally able to obtain restitution, or 
to efifect an adjustment. These applications are made by servants 
whose boxes are withheld ; by persons who, on going into the country 
for work, have deposited their little furniture with supposed friends, 
who set them at defiance when they come back and reclaim their 
goods ; and they are also frequently made by young girls against the 
keepers of brothels, who detain their clothes for some extortionate 
charge. All these cases are fruitful sources of angry quarrel, and we find 
in practice that many of the assaults and other breaches of the peace 
brought before us arise out of them. If the principle were adopted 
of giving us a legal jurisdiction in these matters, it might also be very 
usefully extended to disputes about rent, claims for wages by household 
servants, and other pecuniary demands below a certain valuet." 

"From the number of such applications made to himself, Mr. Traill," 

* See Evidence of J. M. Phillips, Esq., Under Secretary of State, before the 
Committee of 1837, pp. 1—11. 

t lUsport of the Police Committee of 1834, pp. 18, 19. 
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states the Report of the Committee of 1838, " calculates a total at the 
mere police offices of 12,000 to 14,000 in the year, not taking into 
account such complaints as are not made to magistrates, from its being 
generally known that they have no jurisdiction. Hence he infers 
the ' great amount of relief which might be aiforded in matters too 
urgent to brook delay, and of too little value to admit of expense, 
yet sufficiently serious to disturb the public peace, or the happiness of 
individuals* :" and he observes that ' the police office establishment, if 
put on a more judicial footing, seems to afford the opportunity of intro- 
ducing gradually and securely that which has long been required in this 
country, viz., a system of poor man's justicet.' Upon this subject Mr. 
Wedgwood also observes : 'We very frequently witness the departure of 
applicants from the office under a burning sense of injustice, on learning 
that there was no redress accessible to them. Nothing, in my opinion, 
would tend more than such a jurisdiction, to encourage among the com- 
mon people a habit of looking to the law for protection; a consideration 
which, I think, can hardly be over- valued J.' Another magistrate, of 
long standing and experience at the bar, Mr. Jeremy, states also, that 
' every day's experience in a police office shows, that the lower classes 
of the community are at present wholly remediless in a great variety of 
points regarding their personal and civil rights, and for the protection 
of which every good Government must be anxious to provide§.' 

" Your Committee consider this to be a subject which calls for the 
immediate and most anxious attention of the Legislature. The statute 
book is crowded with provisions and penalties for the protection of 
public and private rights, but they are most expensive and distant, 
and they involve in their pursuit both a sacrifice of time and money. 
For this reason the wrongs and injuries of the poor man are too 
frequently unredressed, and the law being little known to him as the 
guardian of his property, or the protector of his rights, it becomes asso- 
ciated in his mind with impressions of oppression or revenge. Your 
Committee is of opinion, that some inexpensive and prompt remedy 
for the various wrongs and grievances of humble life is closely allied 
with the happiness and morality of this great and important class of 
society, and that the evils of the present state of the law in this respect 
are incalculable. The affections of a large portion of the commimity 
are, from the want of it, alienated from the institutions of their 
country; their minds are filled with dissatisfaction and discontent 
with their condition, which subjects them to the injustice of sub- 
mitting to injury because no remedy is within the reach of their 
resources; and they are hence often tempted to take the law into their 
own hands, by which they become involved in penal consequences or 
litigation, to the niin of their property or their prospects. They 
would particularly point attention to the clauses which have been 
suggested by the magistrates, with a view to provide the species of 
remedy required in these and similar subjects of complaint: at the 
same time it may be deserving of consideration, whether the police 
office establishments are not capable of being made still more exten- 
sively useful, by conferring upon the magistrates the power of deciding 
in all questions of civil jurisdiction to the value of 51., thereby super- 

* See Appendix, Evid. 1838. t Rep- '837. App. 5, p. 186. 

J App. 5, p. 186. App. 2, p. 198. § App. 1. p. 197, Evid. 1838. 
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seding the necessity of establishing local courts within the limits of the 
police office district, so far at least as regard the jurisdiction of such 
courts in matters not intended to be referred to the determination of a 
jury. Here are courts already conveniently distributed and furnished 
with all the requisites for the exercise of this jurisdiction, in the daily 
attendance of magistrates of superior legal attainments, and of clerks 
accustomed to the transaction of such business. Your Committee offer 
this suggestion with a view to prevent an unnecessary multiplication 
of petty tribunals, and an unprofitable increase of expense. Should it, 
however, be found inexpedient to carry the metropolitan magistrates' 
jurisdiction in civil matters to the extent above intimated, your Com- 
mittee are agreed in opinion, — 

'•' That it would place justice more within the reach of all classes of 
the population, were police justices enabled to hear and determine such 
questions of a civil nature, as form the most usual subject of complaint 
amongst the more numerous classes of the population, and for which 
they are deprived of redress by reason of the expense and time now 
requisite before the existing tribunals*." 

Central Criminal Court. 

In England generally there is next above the police court or petty 
sessions of the local magistracy, the general or quarter sessions of the 
peace, held by the magistrates of the whole county or borough, and 
finally the court of assize and gaol delivery, before the king's jus- 
tices. The like organization was used in disposing of cases for trial in 
the metropolis until 1834, when the Old Bailey Sessions, forming the 
court of gaol delivery for the city of London and county of Middlesex, 
was converted, by an augmentation of its judicial establishment, an 
increase in the number of its sittings, and an extension of its jurisdic- 
tion, into a Central Criminal Court for the whole of the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, in whatever county included. Such are the 
advantages of this court, which disposes equally of the most trifling 
and of the most serious cases committed for trial, that it has absorbed 
a great portion of the business which formerly went to the sessions; 
and it was even debated in the police-committee of 1838, whether the 
criminal justice of the metropolis would not be better administered if 
the courts of session were altogether abolished, and their functions 
divided between the magistrates of police and the Central Criminal 
Court. This will appear the less surprising on comparing the subse- 
quent statements of the numbers sent to trial from the whole police 
district (a number which does not include any prisoners from the city) 
with the following details of the number tried in the same year at the 
Central Criminal Court: — 



January 200 

February .... 255 

March 256 

April 248 

May .302 

June 347 

July 186 



1842. 
232 
338 
345 
358 
406 
381 
175 



1841. 1842. 

August 461 455 

September.... 246 259 

. 359 

. 354 

. 174 

3,836t 



October 343 

November.... 367 
December.... 146 

3,457 



* Sixth Recommendation, 
t Seventh Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, Home District, p. 185. 
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Indeed the judicial labours of the ordinary sessions of the peace, as 
well as of an assize and gaol delivery, are now wholly performed for 
the metropolis by the Central Criminal Court, excepting only what 
little yet remains to be discharged by the Middlesex Sessions at 
Clerkenwell, and the Westminster Sessions, held at the Sessions 
House in that city. The number tried in these courts is, in some 
degree, marked by the number committed for trial to their respective 
prisons, and not transferred for trial elsewhere ; this amounted, in the 
year ended at Michaelmas, 1841, to 382 to the New Prison at 
Clerkenwell, and 180 to the Bridewell in Tothill Fields, being a total 
of only 562. 

The " Central Criminal Court," as the Old Bailey Sessions are 
designated by the Act of 1834, for the extension of their powers, is 
a corporation court, in as far as the Commissions of Oyer and 
Terminer, under which it is held, embrace the corporation magistrates, 
and without the presence of some one of the aldermen it cannot, in 
obedience with the ancient custom at the sessions, exercise any of its 
functions; for the aldermen, in like manner as, under the prescrip- 
tive Anglo-Saxon constitution of the city, they appear to have been 
assessors to the portreeve, or mayor, and the bishop, in the folkmote, or 
portmote, so when the system of justices of the peace, commissioned 
by the Crown, gradually superseded in the country at large that of the 
old elective common-law officers, they were admitted by successive 
charters into the new commissions of the peace, bringing with them 
some powers of their prescriptive office of aldermen, which justices of 
the peace in other parts of the kingdom do not possess; powers which 
evince that the charters admitting them to the new commissions of the 
peace were designed less to advance them to some new rank and 
power, than to mould their old authority into the forms which the 
Legislature found it necessary to adopt, in constructing for the country 
at large, a scheme of local justice, erected on a new basis out of the ruins 
of customary institutions, similar to those which, in the city, had never 
been destroyed. Even when the king's justices obtained the right to 
hold pleas of the Crown throughout the realm, the mayor, who had 
succeeded to the portreeve of London, still retained peculiar powers ; 
and the charter of Edward III., which grants that the mayor shall be 
a justice of gaol delivery for Newgate, and shall be named in every 
commission for that purpose, is probably but a recognition of his 
accustomed assessorship; and its provisions have since been extended to 
the whole bench of aldermen. Indeed the charter of the 2nd of 
Edward IV., whicli makes the mayor, and all the aldermen who have 
passed the chair, justices of the peace and of gaol delivery, expressly 
states that the functions of justices of the peace, " both in and out of 
sessions, had always been, and still were, exercised by the civic authorities ; 
the object of the grant being to remove all doubt as to the legality of 
such authority*. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, there- 
fore, not only hold sessions of the peace, tike the magistrates of any 
other county, but sit as judges of life and death with the king's 
justices at the Central Criminal Court. 

Two of the judges of the superior courts attend at each session, 
before whom capital charges and the more serious offisnces are tried. 

* " Norton's Commentaries," p. 482. 
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By a recent arrangement, two courts are now constantly sitting each 
session, in one of which the judges of the superior courts preside, and 
in the other the Recorder or Common Serjeant, or the Junior Judge 
of the Sheriffs' Court. The Recorder usually sits in the evening during 
each session, with a London jury, to try offenders for crimes com- 
mitted within the City; the Common Seijeant, or the Judge of the 
Sheriffs' Court, also presides in the evening in a second court for the 
same purpose. It is understood that in each court one alderman at the 
least must always be present. The Recorder always passes the sen- 
tences as representing the Lord Mayor, the first commissioner ; but 
the other commissioners make a minute of the sentence in cases tried 
before them, which is adopted by the Recorder in passing the sen- 
tences formally at the end of each, session. The cases of all capital 
convicts at the Old Bailey are reported to the King in Council by the 
Recorder personally, who, upon receiving His Majesty's directions, 
issues his warrant to the sheriffs to respite or execute the sentences*. 

But few prisoners comparatively are tried by the judges, the cases 
which they take being such only as are considered of importance, or 
on which questions of law are likely to arise, including all those cases 
which were formerly and are still capital. Indeed a great proportion 
of the business consists of petty larceny cases, which are commonly 
disposed of at quarter sessions. 

General Sessions of the Peace. 

The Central Criminal Court Act contains an express saving of the 
right to hold, as usual, their general and quarter sessions to the justices 
of the peace, not only of London but also of Westminster, of the 
Liberty of the Tower, and of the Counties of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, 
and Surrey, and also leaves untouched the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
justices of assisK, and of Oyer and Terminer in the three latter 
counties. Although the jurisdiction of the corporation magistrates is 
exclusive in the City, yet in Southwark, as already stated, it is only 
concurrent with that of the county magistrates of Surrey, who for- 
merly held one of their quarterly courts at. the New Sessions House, 
Newington, and the others at Reigate, Guildford, and Kingston 
respectively. 

It wiU be gathered from the preeeding details, that the importance, 
even of the several county sessions of Middlesex and Surrey, has of 
late years been much diminished by the operation of the Central 
Criminal Court Act, while the sessions of the corporation magistrates 
in the City and in Southwark have dwindled into perfect insig- 
nificance. 

The sessions of the peace for the city of London are holden eight 
times in the year. The judges are the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Recorder, any four of whom form a quorum ; but the Recorder is the 
acting judge, who charges the jury and delivers the judgments of the 
court. The jurisdiction of the court, taken strictly, extends, like_ that 
of other sessions of the peace, to all kinds of felonies ; but the trial of 
appeals and misdemeanors constitutes its only business ; felonies and 

* Beport of the Corporation Commissioners, p. 136. 
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misdemeanors, partaking of the nature of felony, being always tried at 
the Old Bailey. It is nothing more than a sessions of the peace, and 
is the only tribunal in London for the decision of appeals under the 
Poor Laws, and appeals against rates and summary convictions*. 

Twenty-four of the aldermen are divided into four classes, of six 
each, for the purpose of holding these sessions as for that of attending 
at the Central Criminal Court. 

The jurymen are summoned by a precept in the names of the 
justices, tested by the Lord Mayor. One pannel only is formed for 
the grand and petty juries, from which twenty-three names are 
first taken by ballot for the grand jury, and twelve others for the 
IDettyjury. 

There is no exclusive privilege either for counsel or attorneys. 

The business transacted in this court has decreased of late, and is 
at present extremely small, in proportion to the nature and extent of 
its jurisdiction j the average of the appeals tried at each session not 
exceeding eight, and of misdemeanors twelvet. 

In 1842 there were, on an average, only seven cases before this 
court, almost wholly petty charges of assault, with one or two of 
using false weights, and of brothel-keeping. 

The Sessions of the Peace for the Borough of Southwark are holden 
four times in the year before the Lord Mayor, the aldermen who have 
passed the chair, and the Recorder ; the latter being always the pre- 
siding judge of the court, as neither the Lord Mayor nor the aldermen 
can attend. He has power, in case of his necessary absence, to appoint 
a deputy, who is usually the Common Serjeant. 

The Borough Sessions have authority to try all felonies and ofi«nces 
not capital, committed in any part of the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction in 
Southwark ; they also try appeals against summary convictions, but 
the parish appeals are tried at the County Sessions, which have a con- 
current jurisdiction. The court is solely a Sessions of the Peace, and 
has no jurisdiction of a more extended character. 

The juries are taken wholly from the borough, and are summoned 
by a precept to the High Bailiff, signed by the Lord Mayor and the 
Recorder. 

With all this form, there were no offences whatever tried at this 
court in 1842. 

Neither Surrey, Kent, nor Essex, now have Courts of Session held 
in the metropolis. There are, however, besides those of the Corpora- 
tion in London and Southwark, the Middlesex Sessions, held every 
month at the Sessions House on Clerkenwell Green, and the West- 
minster Sessions, held at the Sessions House in Westminster, generally 
on the Thursday preceding the Monday when the Quarter Sessions for 
Middlesex are fixed to open. These Sessions are held by the magis- 
trates for the city and liberty of Westminster, appointed by the Crown 
under a separate commission, which, however, does not exclude the 
concurrence of the county magistrates of Middlesex. A separate com- 
mission is also issued for the little precinct called the Tower Liberty, 
for which General Sessions of the Peace are held quarterly at the 

* Report of the Corporation Commissioners, p. 135. ■\ Ibid. 
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Sessions House in Wellclose Square. Into the management of these 
several courts, however, we have neither the space nor the means to 
enter. 

Operation of tlie Existing System of Criminal Courts. 

The best summary which can be given of the judicial business 
devolved upon the Superior Criminal Courts of the metropolis by tlie 
Inferior, and of the relations in which they stand to each other, is con- 
tained in the following Returns of the Metropolitan Police for 1842, 
printed for private circulation. These comprise the criminal statistics 
of the whole population included within the outer verge of the metro- 
politan police district, with the exception only of the city of London 
itself ; concerning which no such returns have yet been printed. But 
this deficiency is only to the amount of the business of one ordinary 
metropolitan police court, and does not therefore materially detract 
from their value as an outline of the crime of the metropolis. 





Comparat 


ive Statemetas from theyear 1831 to 1845 inclusive. 


Years. 


Taken into 


Discharged 

by tlie 
Magistrates. 


Summarily 
disposed of, 


Committed 


Convicted 


Acquitted. 


Bills not 
Found, or 




Custody. 


or held to 
Bail. 


for Trial. 


Sentenced. 




not 

Prosecuted. 


1831 


72,824 


48,026t 


21,843 


2,955 


1,932 


616 


251 


1832 


77,543 


50,429t 


23,468 


3,656 


2,309 


591 


306 


1833 


69,959 


45,496§ 


20,791 


3,672 


2,646 


631 


299 


1834 


64,269 


34,499 


26,302 


3,468 


2,588 


551 


329 


1835 


63,474 


32,544 


27,817 


3,113 


2,237 


608 


268 


1836 


63,384 


29,776 


30,433 


3,175 


2,437 


495 


243 


1837 


64,416 


33,043 


28,345 


3,028 


2,266 


504 


258 


1838 


63,936 


30,956 


29,685 


3,295 


2,546 


527 


222 


1839 


65,965 


33,882 


28,488 


3,595 


2,813 


547 


235 


1840 


70,717* 


37,559 


29,076 


4,082 


3,081 


660 


324 


1841 


68,961 


36,708 


28,235 


4,018 


3,020 


618 


375 


1842 


65,704 


33,609 


27,664 


4,431 


3,316 


746 


369 


1843 


62,477 


31,670 


26,171 


4,636 


3,455 


831 


350 


1844 


62,522 


31,347 


26,871 


4,304 


3,126 


812 


366 


1845 


59,123 


30,317 


23,890 


4,916 


3,548 


987 


381 



* The police district was considerably extended in Janiiary, 1840, so as to 
include additionally 135 parishes, hamlets, and liberties, with a population of 267,266. 
t Including 23,787 drunken cases dismissed by superintendents. 
J Including 25,702 drunken cases dismissed by superintendents. 
§ Including 18,487 drunken cases up to August dismissed by superintendents. 
II Eight to be disposed of at the Spring Assizes, 1846 



In the cases summarily disposed of, involving 32,181 male and 
15,277 female prisoners — in all 47,408 — 369 males and 9 females were 
sentenced to imprisonment for 3 months ; 327 males and 47 females 
for 2 and under 3 months; 1,712 males and 793 females for 1 and 
under 2 months; 529 males and 373 females for 15 days, and under 
1 month ; 1,366 males and 761 females for 8 days, and under 15 days; 
1,040 males and 642 females for less than 7 days ; 10,899 males and 
3,768 females were fined ; 944 males and 301 females were ordered to 
find bail; and 14,995 males and 8,523 females were discharged. 
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SuMnmrnry Statement of the Persons taken into Gttstody, Discharged h/ the 
Magistrates, Suimnarily Convicted or Held to Bail, Committed for Trial, 
Gonvicted, Acquitted, S^c., in the Year 1842. 



OFFENCES. 



3 o 

HO 



S5 









g. s 

A 






No. 1. — Offences against the Person. 
Murder 

— Shooting at, stabbing, administer-) 
ing poison, &:c • j 

— Cutting and ^'ounding, with in-1 
teut, &c j 

— Concealing births of their infants. . 

Manslaughter 

Sodomy 

— Assaults, with intent to commit, &Cc 

— Extorting money under threats, dec. 

Rape 

— Assaults, with intent to commit, &c. 

Bestiality 

Bigamy 

Child dropping 



Assaults, common 

— on police 

Attempting to rescue from custody . . 
Obstructing police-coustables on duty 

No. 2. — Offences against Property 

committed with Violence. 

Burglary 

Breaking into a dwelling-house and) 



Breaking into a dwelling-house, with ) 

intent, &c j 

Breaking within the curtilage of a) 

dwelling-house and stealing .... J 
Breaking into shops, warehouses,) 

counting-houses, &c J 

Robbery 

— -\.ssaults,with intent to rob 

Feloniously breaking and entering a 

church and stealing , 

Feloniously breaking into a church,! 

with intent to steal j 

No. III. — Offences against Property 
committed without Violence. 

Cattle stealing 

Horse stealing 

Sheep stealing 

Larceny in a dwelling-house to the) 

value of £2 j 

Larceny in a dwelling-house 

Larceny from the person 

Larceny by servants 

Larceny from letters, containing bank I 

notes, &c J 

Larceny, simple , . . . 



Carried over. 



20 

67 

7 

20 

8 

20 

3 

.36 

36 

9 

30 

2 

6 

«,83« 

2,594 

249 

2S7 



7 
34 
11 

162 

697 

1,868 

541 

1] 

5,949 



18,773 



19 
12 

35 

3 

7 
2 
5 
2 

20 
6 
3 

14 

2 

i,655 

195 

81 



17 
3 

62 

649 

1,235 

99 



3,377 



8,611 



3,001 

2,831 

168 

218 



8,718 4,443 



14 
8 

32 

4 
13 

6 
15 

1 
16 
30 

6 
16 

2 

4 

179 

68 



1 
17 

8 

100 

48 
633 
443 

8 

i,672 



26 

2 
4 
4 
1 

io 

21 
1 

12 
2 
4 

81 

44 



1 

8 
4 

80 

35 
420 
356 

8 



152 
68 



454 



53 

14 



61 
18 



180 



853 360 
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Summary Statement.— continued. 



OFFENCES. 



S 









1 1 3 



S.3 



•g2 

8& 



s 



No. III. — continued. 

Brought forward 

Misdemeanors, with intent to steal . . 

Embezzlement 

Receiving stolen goods 

Frauds 

Conspiracy, with intent to defraud . . 

Dog stealing 

Pawning illegally 

Uulawfal possession of goods 

No. IV. — Malicious Offences against 
Property. 

Arson 

Feloniously wounding cattle 

Trespasses, malicious 

"Wilful damage 

No. 5. — Forgery, and Offences against 

the Currency. 
Forging and uttering Ibrged instru-1 

ments f 

Coining 

Coin (counterfeit), putting off, utter- i 

ing, &c I 

No. 6. — Other Offences not included 
in the above Classes. 

Apprentices, runaway 

Attempting to commit suicide 

Cruelty to animals 

Deserting their families 

Deserters 

Disorderly characters 

Disorderly prostitutes 

Drunkenness 

Drunk and disorderly characters .... 

Furious driving 

Gambling , • 

Hawking without licence 

Illegally removing goods 

Illicit distillation 

Indecently exposing the person 

Keeping common brothels 

Mutiny 

Nuisances 

Offences under Metropolitan Police) 

Act, Sewers, &c | 

Hackney Carriage Act 

Highway and Turnpike Acts 

Waterman's Act 

Perjury 

Poaching , 

Kiot , 

Keputed thieves 

Smuggling 

Suspicious characters 

Vagrants 



la 



772 
764 
279 
20o 
312 
IS 
03 
169 
,084 



10 

1 

14 

770 



54 



924 



146 

131 

217 

180 

126 

4,159 

2,115 

9,363 

7,998 

138 

616 

49 

4 

68 

156 

11 

16 

389 

441 

223 

30 

1 

2 

21 

10 

249 

208 

1,819 

3,937 



8,611 

403 

171 

119 

222 

3 

43 

43 



10 
1,000 



16 

822 



81 

116 

49 

78 

21 

2,424 

625 

6,936 

4,332 

35 

371 

30 

4 

14 

74 

"l6 
101 

256 

27 



31 

1,452 
1,698 



5,718 
361 



20 

126 

2,017 



4 
1,763 



66 

31 

168 

51 

105 

1,735 

1,490 

2,427 

3,666 

103 

245 

19 

"44 

80 



188 

185 

196 

30 

1 

"18 

24« 

177 

367 

2,239 



4,443 



3,230 



853 



360 



108 
86 
88 
10 



38 

7 
102 



84 
40 
51 



10 



Total 59,123 30,317 



23,890 4,916 





3,548 987 



381 
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Table showing tlie Age, Sex, and Degree of Instruction of the Persons taken 
into Custody, Summarily Convicted or Held to Bail by the Magistrates, and 
Tried and Convicted in 184S. 



Ages. 


Taken into Custody. 


Summarily Convicted 
orlieiatoBail. 


Tried and Con- 
victed. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Under 10 


268 
2,928 
7,954 
8,860 
6,166 
7,526 
3,868 
1,554 

760 


91 

578 

3,068 

4,419 

3,519 

4,093 

2,050 

867 

554 


38 
1,187 
3,519 
4,097 
2,822 
3,023 
1,627 
618 
255 


15 

123 

1,191 

1,646 

1,231 

1,377 

721 

250 

150 


9 

294 
906 
651 
320 
283 
174 
57 
21 


2 


10 and under 15 


37 


15 „ 20 


181 


20 „ 25 

25 „ 30 

30 „ 40 

40 „ 50 

50 „ 60 

60 and upwards 


173 

142 

152 

90 

46 

10 


Total 


39,884 


19,239 


17,186 


6,704 


2,715 


833 




59,123 


23,890 


3,548 


Degree of Instruction. 

Neither read nor write... 

Read only, or read and \ 

write imperfectly .... J 

Read and write well 

Superior instruction 


8,875 

27,345 

3,123 
541 


6,388 

12,314 

492 
45 


3,639 

12,013 

1,277 
257 


2,086 

4,385 

222 
11 


870 

1,609 

213 
23 


360 

457 

15 

1 


Total 


39,884 


19,239 


17,186 


6,704 


2,715 


833 




59,123 


23,890 


3,548 



Of the 59,123 persons taken into custody in 1845, 1,266 males and 
274 females were represented to be shoemakers ; 776 males, smiths ; 
257 soldiers ; 85 surveyors j 237 sweeps ; 1,138 males and 400 females, 
tailors; 108 tinkers and tinners; 84 tobacconists ; 142 tool-makers; 
110 turners, &c. ; 85 watchmakers; 299 watermen; 336 males and 
102 females, weavers; 15 males, wool-sorters; and 9,144 males and 
15,960 females without any trade or occupation. 

Great inconveniences and defects, and needless expense, still attach 
to the criminal justice of the metropolis. The number of witnesses 
assembled to appear before the grand jury at the Central Criminal 
Court is sometimes excessive ; and yet it is alleged that its members 
" throw out a great number of bills which ought to be found, and find 
others which ought to be thrown out*." Again, there sometimes 
occurs a want of evidence from the holding of Sessions of the Peace in 
different parts of the metropolis during the time that the Central 
Criminal Court is sitting ; and some peculiar cases are occasionally in 
different stages of procedure in the different courts at the same time. 
Difficulties occur, too, in regard to indictments presented in the Central 

* Evidence of Mr. Clark, Clerk of the Court, before the Police Committee of 
1838, p. 1382, et seq. 
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Constitution and Operation of the 
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Criminal Court. And all these defects seem to suggest the propriety 
of transferring the small remainder of the judicial business of the 
different metropolitan Sessions of the Peace to the Central Criminal 
Court, making whatever modifications in the constitution of that court 
the consequent augmentation of its business may appear to render 
necessary. 

Whether at the sessions, or at the Central Criminal Court, how- 
ever, the petty larceny cases which form the great bulk of the judicial 
business, are worthy of some express consideration. The time of jurors 
and the expenses of witnesses, are, in every such case, lost, together 
with the cost of all the paraphernalia of justice, upon arriving at a con- 
clusion which would have been arrived at with far greater certainty at 
once before the committing magistrate. Indeed, the difficulties in the 
way of bringing all the parties and all the evidence together for a 
second trial of such cases is simply a premium upon robbery of so 
many chances of escape, which weigh very largely with the cunningly 
weak and improvident creatures who form the bulk of the petty 
larcenous population; for those chances are very numerous, although it 
is the moral conviction of the officers of the Central Criminal Court, 
that very few come to their bar who are not really guilty. So far, 
however, from pointing out these facts as the prelude to a proposal for 
abolishing the trial by jury in such cases, they are quoted as reason- 
able grounds for suggesting the introduction of juries in a modified 
form into the police-courts themselves, in like manner as it now exists 
in the county court of Middlesex, since its extension in 1838, to the 
recovery of debts not exceeding \Ql. Thus with a small jury, or two 
assessors, serving for the day, the police-magistrate might safely be 
entrusted (as it has been proposed to entrust him, in the absence of any 
such safeguard) with the disposal of the very petty cases which form 
more than one-half of the present business of the Central Criminal 
Court, which might thus be enabled to absorb all the remaining busi- 
ness of the sessions, without the necessity of any changes whatever in 
its organization. A double advantage would attend this important 
change — courts which are now dropping as much out of public regard 
as of public utility, will cease to entail a continuous expense; while the 
police-magistrates and the police-courts, whose daily influence upon the 
thoughts, feelings, and manners of the population is incalculable, will 
at once gain the support of a higher public opinion, which they merit, 
and the assistance of men of middle-class intelligence, well qualified to 
deal with such cases as it is proposed to leave to them, whom the 
sitting magistrate would array when the proper case for their judgment 
came on, precisely as a judge in a superior court. 



